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would be laid in it on his back at full length.    He was a
man of the eagle-hawk totem and belonged to the tribal
subdivision  called   YibaL     So while  two   men  under  his
directions were digging the grave with sticks in the friable
granitic  soil,  he  superintended  the  costume  of the  other
actors in the drama.    Sheets of bark were beaten out into
fleeces   of stringy  fibre,  and  in  these  garments   six   per-
formers were clothed from head to foot so that not even
a glimpse could be obtained of their faces.    Four of them
were tied together by a cord which was fastened to the back
of their heads, and each of them carried two pieces of bark
in his hands.    The other two walked free, but hobbled along
bent double and supporting their tottery steps on staves to
mark the weight of years ; for they played the part of two
medicine-men of venerable age and great magical power.
The seem-  By this time the grave was ready, and the eagle-hawk man
mfrfiT1    stretched himself in it at full length on a bed of leaves, his
the grave,   head resting on a rolled-up blanket, just as if he were a
corpse.    In his two hands, crossed on his chest, he held the
stem of a young tree (Persoonia linearis\ which had been
pulled up by the roots and now stood planted on his chest,
so that the top of it rose several feet above the level of the
ground.    A light covering of dried sticks filled the grave, and
dead leaves, tufts of grassland small plants were artistically
arranged over them so as to complete the illusion.     All
being  now ready,  the  novices were  led  by their  sisters1
husbands to the grave and placed in a row beside it, while
a singer, perched on the trunk of a fallen tree at the head of
the grave, crooned a melancholy ditty, the song of Yibai.
Though the words of the song consisted merely of a monot-
onous repetition of the words Burrin-burrin Yibai^ that is,
Stringy-bark Yibai, they were understood to refer to the
eagle-hawk totem, as well as to the tribal subdivision of the
buried man.    Then to the slow, plaintive but well-marked
air of the song the actors began to move forward, winding
among the trees, logs, and rocks.    On came the four disguised
men, stepping in time to the music, swaying from side to
side, and clashing their bark clappers together at every step,
while beside them hobbled the two old men keeping a little
aloof to mark their superior dignity.    They represented a